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What About Atomic Energy? 


So much thought and activity are going into the 
struggle for the votes of the American people these 
days that attention has been largely diverted from 
developments in one of the basic problems of our 
age,—domestic and international control of atomic 
energy. 


Amendment to Atomic Energy Act 


Important events have been taking place in the 
atomic energy field over the past months. The first 


- in the domestic picture was the passage by Congress 


of a bill amending the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 
(the McMahon bill) with respect to the term of 
office of the five members of the U. S. Atomic 
Energy Commission. Originally the Act had pro- 
vided that the nominations to be made for the terms 
beginning August 1, 1948 would range from one to 
five years and thereafter all would be for five years. 
Behind this provision was undoubtedly the thought 
that by having staggered terms the Commission 
would never be without some experienced members, 
the continuity of the program would be preserved, 
and all appointments would not hereafter fall in 
one presidential term. 

This commendable effort to keep atomic energy 
out of politics was unfortunately not successful. 
In April the President’s renomination of the pres- 
ent members for one to five years stirred up a storm 
of opposition in the Senate, where confirmation 
was required. So strong did this opposition become 
that the Administration decided to accept the com- 
promise two-year extension for all present members. 
Upon the completion of their terms on June 30, 
1950, the provision of the Act as originally written 
will prevail. 


Official Report of the Commission 


On July 24 the fourth-semiannual report of the 
Atomic Energy Commission was made public.* The 
report states at the outset that the Commission is 
mindful of Congressional direction that its first ob- 
jective shall be the common defense and security. 


After giving what information it deems permissable 


* Available from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price 35¢. 


on recent experiments in atomic weapons, the Com- 
mission concludes that “the position of the United 
States in the field of atomic weapons has been sub- 
stantially improved.” Thereafter, the bulk of the 
report deals with the work being done with iso- 
topes produced at Oak Ridge, Tennessee. It describes 
the research being carried out in the fields of medi- 
cine, biology, plant and animal physiology, chemis- 
try, and industry. Over 1,000 different isotope proj- 
ects are being conducted today and, as the Com- 
mission says, “they deal in one way or another 
with every important aspect of the physical welfare 
of mankind.” As these projects progress, the country 
will be faced with the necessity of making new 
decisions of public policy. The wider knowledge 
of the peacetime uses of atomic energy which this 
report makes possible will help prepare the nation 
for such responsibility. 


President’s Statement 


President Truman took the occasion of the publi- 
cation of the report to issue a statement on atomic 
energy. Apparently taking cognizance of the rumors 
to the effect that the military are endeavoring to 
increase their authority in this field, the President 
reaffirmed and re-emphasized the soundness of civil- 
ian control, as well as the other basic principles of the 
McMahon bill. In spite of the necessary secrecy 
surrounding the military aspect of this problem, 
there is increasing indication that the question as 
to who will have custody of the A-bomb will again 
be raised in the next Congress. 


Deadlock in the U.N. 


The whole problem of domestic control has been 
complicated by the failure of the United Nations 
Atomic Energy Commission to reach agreement 
on international control. This Commission, estab- 
lished by the Assembly two-and-a-half years ago 
under the Security Council, has been in frequent 
session since then. However, it has been unable 
to reach the unanimous accord essential if any plan 
is to be effective. The Soviet Union rejected a pro- 
posal recommended by fourteen of the seventeen 
member nations, similar in nature to the so-called 


Baruch Plan submitted by the United States. (See 
Trenps of July 1, 1946.) The majority plan calls 
for setting up an international Atomic Development 
Authority which would own or control all atomic 
energy activities that are potentially dangerous (in- 
cluding raw materials). All other atomic activities 
would be subject to the Authority’s control, inspec- 
tion and licensing. According to the majority view, 
only an international authority with such broad 
powers would be able to provide adequate control. 


Points of Difference 


Russia, on the other hand, refuses to give such 


extensive powers to the Atomic Development » 


Authority. She objects that the Authority would 
violate national sovereignty and intrude on matters 
of domestic concern. 

A second point of difference is a question of 
timing. The Russians say the first step must be an 
international Convention forbidding the manufac- 
ture and use of atomic bombs, and providing for 
the destruction of existing stockpiles. Once this 
Convention has been signed and carried out, then 
nations would turn. their attention to a control 
system. 

The majority of the Commission, however, be- 
lieves that a Convention may be meaningless unless 
it has teeth. In their plan, existing stockpiles would 
be destroyed, and the manufacture of atomic 


weapons prohibited as a part of the international 
control system, which would be put into effect in 
clearly defined stages. 

Other key points on which no agreement can be 
reached are inspection and the veto power. The 
Russian definition of inspection does not satisfy 
other Commission members as being adequate. Nor 
will Russia agree that punishment for violations 
must not be subject to the veto. 


Present Situation 


Unable to reconcile the differences between the 
two points of view, the U.N. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission decided on May 17 that no useful purpose 
could be served by carrying on further negotiations 
at the Commission level “until there exists a basis 
for agreement.” On June 22, after three days of 
discussion, the Security Council voted by nine votes 
to none (Soviet Union and Ukraine abstaining) to 
transmit the Commission’s three reports and the 
Council’s deliberations on this subject to the General 
Assembly “as a matter of special concern.” 

The failure to find an acceptable system of control 
of atomic energy, like the failure to agree on forces 
for the U.N. and the regulation of armaments, is 
part of the generally discouraging picture which the 
General Assembly will face in September. While 
efforts are made to seek that broader cooperation 
necessary for the solution of these specific problems, 
the atomic arms race progresses. 


* CURRENT LEGISLATION x 


In spite of the fact that the President, in calling 
Congress into special session, singled out inflation 
control and housing as the two most pressing needs 
at this time, the spotlight has been thrown instead 
on the “Communist spy” spectacle. 


Traitorous activities obviously need to be investi- 
gated. The question is being raised, however, as to 
whether open Congressional hearings like the pres- 
ent ones are the best method of doing so. For they 
risk branding the innocent and guilty alike at a 
stage when so little documentation is required. 


As we go to press, the Congress seems ready 
to pass the U.N. headquarters loan. Some type 
of consumer and bank credit control appears likely 
in the field of inflation control. Housing and dis- 
placed persons legislation are in the balance scales. 


On housing, very considerable progress has been 
made in securing signatures to the discharge petition 
to bring the TEW bill to the floor of the House. 
At the moment, approximately 170 of the necessary 
218 Representatives are reported to have signed. 
While Congress probably will not remain in session 


long enough for this discharge petition mechanism 
to operate, the psychological effect of the daily 
mounting number of signatures as an indication 
of growing public demand is very great. 


The special session was only two days old when 
an amendment (S. 2902) to the Displaced Persons 
Act of 1948 was introduced by Senator Smith (R., 


NJ.) in behalf of himself and Senators Ferguson 


(R., Mich.), Saltonstall (R., Mass.), Cooper (R., 
Ky.), Morse (R., Oregon), Ives (R., N.Y.) and 
Tobey (R., N.H.). It is a very simple amendment 
but it would do more than any other single amend- 
ment to correct the discrimination contained in the 
D.P. Act. It would make April 21, 1947 rather than 
December 22, 1945 the date by which a person must 
have entered Austria, Italy,.or Germany in order 
to qualify as an eligible Displaced Person. Thus the 
Jews who fled persecution during 1946 would be- 
come eligible. The sponsors of the amendment are 
working earnestly for its passage. Whether they will 
be successful depends to large degree on Senator 
Revercomb (R., W. Va.), the Chairman of the Sen- 
ate Immigration Subcommittee. 
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